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MISCELLANY. 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The Fourth Mohonk International Arbitration Conference was 
held June i, 2 and 3, by invitation of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, at the 
Mountain House, Lake Mohonk, New York. About one hundred 
and fifty delegates were present. College presidents and professors, 
prominent lawyers, business men, manufacturers, clergymen and 
editors predominated. Colonel George E. Waring, Jr. , of New York, 
presided. The other officers of the conference were Dr. Henry K. 
Carroll, of the New York Independent, secretary; Mr. Joshua L. 
Baily, Philadelphia, treasurer; business committee, Professor John 
B. Clark, Columbia University (chairman); Hon. John I. Gilbert, 
Ex-Congressman William J. Coombs, of Brooklyn ; President E. D. 
Warfield, of Lafayette College; Mr. Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia; 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood and Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

By a decision of the business committee, all reference to the war 
in progress between the United States and Spain was eliminated 
in order that the fundamental principles of international arbitration 
might be discussed without raising unnecessary contention as to 
current events, there being a number present who strongly justified 
and supported the war, and quite a number, including some 
members of the Society of Friends, who were opposed to this, as 
to all other wars, and it was thought that a discussion carried on 
by the representatives of these two classes would not advance the 
objects of the conference. The results fully justified the wisdom 
of this policy. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood made the opening address, in which 
he sketched the progress of the cause of international arbitration 
and called attention to the fact that not less than fifteen interna- 
tional disputes or differences had been made the subject of arbitration 
during the past year, and that since the beginning of the present 
century over one hundred cases had been successfully arbitrated, 
thus demonstrating the practical utility and progress of the move- 
ment. 

The first evening session was devoted to a discussion of the general 
features of the subject The speakers were Chancellor McCracken, 
of the University of New York; President A. H. H. Raymond, of 
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Union College; Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., and Professor E. R 
A. Seligman, of Columbia College. In the course of his remarks, 
Professor Seligman said: "The later middle ages mark the growth 
of the national idea ; before that there were no nations ; a man was 
a citizen of a town, not of a country. From the sixteenth century 
onward, we note the development of militant nationality. In the 
eighteenth century came the reaction. Nationality gave way, in 
the theory of the French philosophy, statesmen and economists, to 
cosmopolitanism. The nation was to disappear in the world-empire, 
but here also we note a reaction. What is needed is not abandon- 
ment of patriotism, not disappearance of nationality, but a newer 
synthesis, which will preserve the national idea by keeping it side 
by side with the universal idea. International arbitration preserves 
the nation, but advances the cosmopolitan idea. ' ' 

At the Thursday morning session the subject for discussion was 
' ' A Permanent International Tribunal. ' ' Hon. Robert Earle, for- 
merly Justice of the Court of Appeals, made the opening address, 
in which he sketched the ground for his belief that such a tribunal 
was now possible. He maintained that the educational influences 
had been so strong in recent times that no war could occur in the 
future, whenever the dispute could be arbitrated, as the conscience 
of the world will prevent war. He was decidedly of the opinion 
that such a tribunal should have jurisdiction over questions both of 
honor and territory, and that these decisions could, and would be 
enforced without difficulty. Walter S. Logan, Esq. , of New York, 
advanced the idea that if England and America should establish an 
international tribunal that it would not be long before other nations 
would have recourse to it to settle their disputes. The other speakers 
of the morning were President E. P. Potter, Ex-Congressman 
Coombs, Ex-Senator Gilbert and Mr. W. Martin Jones, of Rochester, 
New York. 

The Thursday evening subject was "An Anglo-Saxon Alliance." 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, in opening the discussion, maintained 
that the change in public sentiment toward Great Britain during 
the last two years leads us to hope that the present administration 
may yet negotiate an arbitration treaty with that country, which 
would be better than the last treaty when amended by the Senate. 
' ' Just as the Alabama treaty finally adopted was better than that 
adopted by Reverdy Johnson. At a time when sympathy was espe- 
cially welcome, we received it from England, and this we shall not 
forget. The great advantage of such a treaty lies in the security it 
affords against hasty action in time of excitement. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain, like our own, is a popular government, 
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which is swayed to a great degree by popular feeling. The consti- 
tution of each country imposes checks upon the manifestation of 
this feeling and gives it time to deliberate. A treaty of arbitration 
will do the same in the field of international relations and allow 
men to go about their business secure of peace. ' ' 

Among the other speakers at the various sessions of the confer- 
ence were Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia; Rev. W. M. Mere- 
dith, Bishop E. G. Andrews, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Professor Jean C. Bracq, Rev. R. S. McArthur, D. D. ; Dr. Josiah 
Strong, President E. D. Warfield, Rev. Amory H. Bradford, Pro- 
fessor John B. Clark and Mr. George E. Horr, of Boston. 

Cunton Rogers Woodruff. 

Philadelphia. 



